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mftVt setnrn to 4m Ghnseh of Seme. I made arrange*- 
— tutiy ankaown t» tb* girl, that her mafotenaaOB ahoald. 
til no additional expanse to the Ctoistfa* famUjt who 
ejsettered her; but I Mt it was not advisable to do mora 
Aw «» hardy neoteaary for bet subsistence till she 
■paid amply prove to. the world the sincerity of bar pre- 
Avion by snperiag fin- H. She bow regularly attended: 
4» pariah church, and the evening lectures in my school- 
«B«n ; bat such wa* the disgraceful state of the country, 
and such the sQpineness of the authorities, that every 
ejening, as my little congregation issued from, the schoof- 
>O0*i, a doable line of men and women, ranged oatside 
the doorway, assailed her with yelling, hooting, jeering, 

£4 opprobioos names and epithets ; and nothing would, 
ve saved her from personal violence bat the steadiness 
•ad determination of some of the men of my eongrega- 
tjpa. This system continued many weeks, till the poo- 
Ble got tired of persecuting her, when they saw it pro- 
•need no effect, and whon the priest gave up all hope 
«/ reclaiming her. 

"I now began to consider what was best to be done for 
the ultimate provision of one who had proved the sincerity 
Of her profession, and had thus withstood all means and all 
efforts to induce her to abandon her adopted faith. While 
I was thinking over her case, in the midst of doubt, and 
Misgiving, and perplexity, an unseen hand was interposing 
in a mysterious way for her deliverance. 

" One morning, as I sat in my study, a man was an- 
nounced, and entered. After a pause, and a rather rough 
salutation, he sat down, and I had time to examine him. 
Be had the appearance of a. skipper of a merchantman, 
with a free, frank, and rough manner; but I could see 
(here was something at his heart ; for, with all his free 
■tanner, there was something like a tear starting to his 
eyes. I felt disposed to like him, and I asked him bis 
name and business. 

"'My name,' he said, 'is ,from the State of 

Ohio.' 

*' I instantly recognised the name, and asked if be was 
not the person who had emigrated from that parish many 
year* before, and bad left one daughter behind. 

"He said he was the very man. He had lost bis wife, and 
was now come back to the old country to recover his ebild 
and bring her to America to keep house for him, his other 
children being all married and settled in that country. 

w The God of love and mercy had himself opened out 
the best and Attest provision for the young creature. Hot 
father had come for her ! 

" He told me he had arrived that morning and had gone 
at once to see his child at her aunt's. He expressed himself 
(hocked and indignant at the conduct of her aunt in turning 
her Out, and exposing her to poverty, asd destitution, and 
temptation, for no misconduct, no crime, but merely be- 
cause she had changed her religion. He turned to me and, 
with emotion, with a tearfulness of manner, as if afraid of 
aw answer, and yet with the yearning of a father's heart, 
asked me about his child's character, and what had become 
•f her? I told him in a few words. Never will I forget 
the effect produced by them. The strong, rough man was 
tohdued, melted into tears, and sobbed like a child. I felt 
*ow that I had a duty to perform to the child as well as the 
father. I hoped, in his then state of feeling, to exact from 
him a promise not to interfere with the religion of his 
daughter. He smiled good-humonredly, and told me I need 
be under no apprehension; that in America no man in- 
terfered with the religion of another ; that there, every man 
was free, and that, indeed, so many Roman Catholics read 
the Seriptures, and attend Protestant worship tod preaoh- 
iog, that it would be impossible to interfere with them. He 
farther, in answer to my inquiries, told me that where he 
had settled there was no regular Church, bat clergymen of 
different Churches made periodical visits to the district. 
On* week a Church of England clergyman came to the 
house of one settler, and all the other settlers attended there 
foe worship ; the next week a Presbyterian or a Wesleyan 
disaster came to another house, and all met there for 
another form of worship. He stated that he and his family 
navftr wished or eared to see a Soman Catholic priest, but 
that they acted like all the other settlers, and went wherever 
they had the preaching ; feeling that every one of the pas- 
tors who visited them was a good earnest man ; and he 
added, ' my little girl shall always go with us to meeting 
if you have no objection, for all my children always do so.' 

" lite meeting of the father and child was a happy one 
for both parties. Within afcw days he had his daughter well 
dressed, and they eaaaed no small sensation in the place. 
jn faith, and hope, and charity* as well as in prayer, we 

ri parted, and he returned with his now happy child to 
mad of his adoption/' 



BOMAN CATHOLIC MORAL THEOLOGY. 
We promised last month to return to the subject of equi- 
vocation and mental reservation, as taught by St Llguori, 
an! we proceed to fulfil our engagement. We do not 
think h iiiu e wj i to add to the examples given in our last 
sjPtMt, or we could give many other instances (some of 
•em grotesque enough) of equivocations which St. Liguorl 
frewxmcee to be perfectly innocent. But our readers will 
reme mber that the general drift of his teaching Js, that 
provided there ha a sense la which our words are true; it Js 
SM nutter how false «a iuipnae ton we may leave (and 
flfssaat teleave) upon the- amd of the person with whom 



VOMoe eonvecsrag. We beg it to be distinctly understood, 
however, that Eomieh doctors do not permit equivocation 
to-be used on all occasions. We are bound, they toll us, 
to apeak truth sometimes, and to tome people. Thus, if we 
era 'interrogated .by a person who has a "right to demand 
thatruth" from us, we are hound to tall it. The Bambler, 
in his defence ■ of Liguori, is careful to remind, as that 
" the relation of a parent to a child, of a master to his 
servant, of a judge to a witness, of a physician to. a volun- 
tary patient, even (say) of a bankrupt's creditors- to a 
bankrupt, is quite different to that of persons who'are in a 
condition of perfect equality, and who are bound by no 
peculiar engagement to one another. St. Alphonsus all 
along presupposes that the person whom u>e have a design 
to mislead, is one who has no kind of right over us, and 
who, therefore, ought to be prepared for equivocal replies, 
and to be content to be thrown on bis own wits for dis- 
covering the precise truth." 

We, therefore, beg our readers to put out of the ques- 
tion, for the present, those cases, where the one party has 
some special right to information from the other; what 
we are now discn.ssrafj.is, what is right and allowable in 
the ordinary intercourse of society between persons who 
meet on a footing of perfect equality, and who axe bound 
by no peculiar engagement to each other. In this case we 
have it even plainer from Liguori's defenders than from 
Liguori himself, that it is allowable to " design to mis- 
lead*' each other — that we ought to be prepared for equi- 
vocal replies, and be content to be thrown on our own 
wits for discovering the precise truth. Such is the plea- 
sant state to which the intercourse of society is reduced 
where the teaching of Liguori is received. And this 
teaching does not always remain mere theory, but is car- 
ried into practice; and very necessary it is that any per- 
sons who have occasion to converse with disciples of 
Liguori should know what they have to expect, and how 
they are to exercise their own wits to elicit the truth from 
the statements made to them. 

As an illustration of the practical application of Liguori's 
maxims, we can cite no more instructive example than 
the case of Cardinal Wiseman and Mr. Taylor, which we 
had occasion to notice for another purpose. — Vol. ii.,p. 42. 
The history is as follows:— Mr. Taylor, of Weybridge, had 
a family of two sons and three daughters, and had made 
a will dividing his properly among bis children, as was 
natural. However, when in his eighty-first year, after a 
protracted illness of twelve months, and but three .months 
before his death, he altered his will, giving his children 
only a life interest in his property, the ultimate reversion 
being given to the Vicar Apostolic of the London District 
During the excitement consequent on the Papal aggres- 
sion, in the year 1850, the circumstances of the case began 
to be whispered abroad". It was said that five children of 
an aged father had been disinherited, and that Cardinal 
Wiseman and his Church were to reap the benefit Upon 
this, an English dissenter, a Mr. John Dean, who bad 
heard the rumour, took the straightforward course of 
writing to the cardinal, mentioning the report, and saying 
that .he would be glad to be put in a position to contradict 
it To this application the cardinal replied in a letter, 
from which we gave the following extract; — 

"Dkab Sib— I am much obliged for yonr manly and 
straightforward application to me. I never in my life saw, 
nor spoke to, nor corresponded with the late Mr. Taylor. 
I am not named in his will. Since coming to London I 
have had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of Mr. 
Taylor's excellent family. I am on terms of perfect good 
understanding with Mr. James Taylor, the supposed dis- 
inherited son, who, with bis sisters, enjoys every farthing 
of his father's property. ™ 

We are bound to believe that Cardinal Wiseman had 
no intention to deceive Mr. Dean, but only to permit him 
to deceive himself, as that gentleman forthwith proceeded 
to do. He inferred from the cardinal's letter that the 
story of Mr. Taylor's property being given ta the Church 
of Borne was a mere fabrication ; and he sent his letter 
to a dissenting journal, The British Banner, which pub- 
lished it, with observations denouncing the report in ques- 
tion as a malignant lie. And yet, all the time, the story 
was substantially true. Dr. Wiseman, no doubt, was not 
named in the will, but yet Mr. Taylor's bequest was vested 
in him as the Vicar Apostolic of the London District, 
which office Dr. Wiseman then held. And though Mr. 
Taylor's children were, at the moment, in possession of 
their father's property, they held it but for their lives ; and 
if, at the moment the cardinal wrote, the property had 
been sold and divided between the tenants for life, aad 
those entitled in remainder, two thirds of the proceeds 
would have gone into the cardinal's pocket 
' Mr.- James Taylor, the son, published si letter,', from 
which we gave the following extract :— 

" The will contains no power enabling me to make any 
provision whatever in favour of a wife or children ; but, 
on die contrary, my life estate is. coupled with very strin- 
gent provisions against any attempt at incumbrance or 
alienation. Such a will appears to me to create, not a 
supposed, but a real and effectual disinheritance, and such 
I. have always felt it to be. I should add, that the wiS 
was executed by a most kind and aflfecdonaee parent, after 
he had attained die ate of eighty ytests and upwards, and 
when his mind was affected by severe Illness, and In imme- 
diate contemplation of that great change, the approach of 



which rejsdert the strongest and best prepared wholly t 
able to resist any influence which may be brought to < 
the sanction of religion.'' 

Now, we do not mention this story because it appears to 
as to be: discreditable to Cardinal Wiseman. It is conv 
trary to our principles to assail the character of individuals, 
nor would it advance our cause in the least, were we to. re* 
sort to such a line of argument Could we bring instances 
by the dozen of distinguished Soman Catholic ecclesiastic* 
who had been guilty of gross crimes, a Boman Catholic 
might very justly reply — ' There are bad men in all com- 
munions; but all this proves nothing against the truth of 
our religion ; there was even a Jndas numbered among the 
apostles.' If, then, Cardinal Wiseman had done any- 
thing which he know to be wrong, and which his Church 
condemned as wrong, we should not have said anything 
about it. But the case is very different when Boman Ca- 
tholic divines teach that to be innocent which we know to 
be wrong — when they teach it to others and practise it 
themselves. It is the system, then that is in fault, and not 
the man. When Protestant writers look into Liguori and 
such like books, they are met by Boman Catholic divines 
with the assertion, that Protestants do not rightly under- 
stand Boman Catholic works of theology, and that they 
put wrong interpretations on them. It is, then, an excel- 
lent plan to compare the theoretical instructions of the 
theological books with the practical conduct of those whose 
business it is to explain them; and when we find the two 
agree, we cannot doubt that we have the right interpreta- 
tion of the former. 

We shall not insult the moral sense of our readers by 
formally proving to them that such an answer as that given 
by Cardinal Wiseman was wrong — that it is wrong to 
compliment a man for his manliness and straightforward- 
ness in putting a question to you, and then to proceed by 
your answer to lead him astray as far as you can. But, 
according to St. Liguori, such conduct was perfectly in- 
nocent and justifiable; nor do we think that Cardinal 
Wiseman would have acted as he did, had he not thought 
so too. And, we say with confidence, that Cardinal Wise- 
man's confessor was not entitled (according to the rules. of 
his Church) to censure him for a breach of truth in what 
hesaid, although, no doubt, hemightfindfault with his want 
of prudence in not ascertaining that Mr. Taylor would be 
silent before he committed himself by his letter to Mr. Dean; 
Mr. Dean was neither the cardinal's parent, nor his judge, 
nor his confessor, &c., but a mere equal, who, on Liguori's 
principles, had no right to truth, and who could not complain 
if he met with equivocation. We challenge, then, the doi 
fenders of Liguori, in place of wasting their time in ficti- 
tious examples, to say whether this real example is to be 
approved or condemned on Liguori's principles ; and if 
they are forced to defend it (as they must), then we conn 
elude that thejnorality taught by Boman Catholic divines, 
ami practised by their prelates, is far below that which is 
practised by English gentlemen whom they call heretics. 

But, in the ordinary intercourse of society, it is not 
merely equivocations which meet with indulgent treatment 
from Boman Catholic moralists. Lying itself is but a 
venial sin. It is true that there are some lies which are 
mortal sins ; for instance, a malicious lie told to injure our 
neighbour, would be a mortal sin ; but then it is the malice 
and the intention to do injury which changes die charac- 
ter of the* act. A mere lie is only a venial sin, unless 
there is some special reason to the contrary. Now, Pro* 
ttetants are not all acquainted with the essential difference 
between mortal and venial sine in Boman Catholic teach- 
ing. " A mortal sin puts a man out of the grace of God; 
on acconnt of its grave importance, destroys favour 
and friendship with God, and deserves eternal pu- 
nishment ; a venial sin, on account of its insignificant im- 
portance, does not take away favour or friendship, though 
it diminishes our fervour of charity, and deserves tem- 
poral punishment." A mortal sin takes away the principle 
of spiritual life ; a venial sin ; is so light a thing that it need 
not even be confessed. Supposing that we admit, for the 
present, the justice of this distinction, in which class should 
we expect lying to be found? Surely no reader of Scrip- 
ture can suppose a sin to be merely deserving of temporal 
punishment which he knows to be threatened by God in 
such words as these — " AH liars shall have their part in 
the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone." "There 
shall in nowise enter into [the heavenly city] anything 
that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination 
or maketh a lie." " Without are murderers, and idolaters, 
and whatsoever loveth and maketh a lie." Such is die 
language of the Bible concerning lying ; and how comes it 
that Boman Catholic divines treat it so much more tent 
derry ? We have done our best to find their reasons, aad 
will give our readers the result of our inquiries. We first 
give an extract from a work of Father Eabcr, just pah* 
fished, catted "The Blessed Sacrament," of wrack wahope 
to give a more detailed account beforelong. Father Fabert 
own language on the subject of truthfulness is quite sat*t- 
aceordance with the teach tag of she 



factory, and more in i 

Cfaoreh in which he was brought up than of that into 
which be has now betaken himself. But in the course of 
his disquisitions on the subject, he makes use of the fellow* 
iaw words, which hare quite pasated as, and which we sub- 
mit to the ingenuity of our readers :— 

" I think it ia St Aegaskiav who says, somewhere, that 
the devil so envied God the p easeas to a of his betovod 
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Word, that be strove to mimic the eternal generation of 

the Son, and to produce a word himself, which should 

be, as far as was in his power, consubstantial with himself, 

and that he straightway begot a lie ; so that a lie is the 

devil's word — a daring, foal, and loathsome image of 

the ever-glorkms and only-begotten Son of God. 

This explains the intensity of God's hatred of a lie. And 

then the saint, or the old Italian commentator, where I 

found it long ago, goes on to say, that God made lying to 

be bat a venial sin, in order to destroy its empire and de- 
grade its power, and because of the facility of the sin and 

the pressure of the temptation, and in contempt of Satan's 

craft. This is an exposition of our Lord's name for the 

devil — the father of lies." — Blessed Sacrament, p. 233. 
Did any one ever see such a conclusion drawn from 

such a beginning ? The beginning of the extract seemed 

intended to show (in a manner as to the good taste of 

which we shall raise no question) how abominable a lie is 

in its origin, and how intensely it is bated by God. And 

then he goes on to say that for all this God made lying 

to be but a venial sin — that is to say, that it does not take 

away God's favour and friendship to those who are guilty 

of what he so intensely hates! We think Mr. Faber guilty 

of an attempt to bring the Fathers into disrepute when he 

puts forward poor St. Augustine as the possible author of 

such an exposition. 

Not being able to see the force of the reasons given by 

Mr. Faber, we tarn to the Dublin Review, and we there 

find a concise account enough of the matter. " Accord- 
ing to Catholic theology, a mere falsehood, which does no 

great harm to any one, is a venial sin ; because it is not a 

great offence against charity." We could not have a 

better guide to the views of Roman Catholic moralists than 

this writer in the Dublin Review, of whose article we gave 

some account in our last number ; for he seems to have 

absolutely no moral sense of his own ; but whenever a ques- 
tion is proposed as to the lawfulness of an action, he turns 

to his schoolmen and tries to find out from them whether 

it is right or wrong ; and, if so, why? Thus, he proposes the 

question wherein the sinfulness of lying consists ; and very 

much pulzled he is to give any satisfactory account of the 

matter. We cannot forbear giving an extract of his lucid 

reasonings, that ourreaders may feel properly grateful tons 

for what we go through for -their sakes. 

" The word truth is used to imply either a habit or a 

fact — used in the latter sense, it means the agreement or 

conformity of terms ; and according as the agreement is 

dependent on human mind, it is called subjective or ob- 
jective, formal or material truth. Thus it is either the 

agreement or conformity existing between the understand- 
ing and its object, or between the external sign and that 

which it is intended to signify, between the object and 

its idea as existing in the divine mind. Here, then, we 

have three kinds of truth or agreement. . 1st— Between 

objects and their ideas, reflected in the human mind. 

2ndly — Between ideas and their representative signs. 

3rdly — Between objects and ideas as reflected in the 

divine mind. Truthas a habit, or, as it is more usually | , „ . , __.„ ... , „„„„ 6 „ .„ ... .......... 

termed, truthfulness, in its generic character, may have believe the cause to be, that in England men follow the 

truth for its object matter in any of the above forms, but , teaching of the Bible, while, in Roman Catholic countries, 

the virtue we are concerned with is that special one, the '• men give up their consciences to be formed by such directors 

distinct province of which is to see that thoughts and words j as St. Liguori. And the Dublin reviewer fairly acknow- 
tonnoniie. But if we look to the formal object from ledges that this is a difference for which his Chureh is 

winch it ««w« ,*«,„«„ .„ , „,- ., _,„ „>,,.„ *_., =. .. responsible. He undertakes to answer the following objec- 
tion : — 

" I am willing to grant that the Italian may be actually 
less truthful than the Englishman ; but how does this 
excuse your Church? You have said, truly enough, that 
the usual progress of a nation is in proportion to the 
standard of excellence instilled into it by education. Now, 
from whence docs the Italian get his education except from 
the Church ? Is it not in her power to make truthfulness 
so much the standard of excellence as to counteract the 
natural tendencies of the people? Why, then, is so 
little prominence given to this virtue in the works of your 
theologians ?" 

The answer of the Dublin reviewer to this question is 
principally borrowed from a passage in Dr. Newman's 
'• Lectures onAnglicanDifficulties," which webave elsewhere 
quoted at length. — See vol. iii., p. 21. The substance 
of his defence is as follows :— " There are some which 
may be called natural virtues, and others supernatural ; the 
former are those about which the world is solicitous ; the 
latter those upon which the Church sets especial value. 



injury to a neighbour, it came to be reckoned scarcely a 
sin at all. We should be very much disposed to burst 
through the cobwebs of the schools, whenever we found 
them interfere with our following the dictates of conscience 
and the plain statements of Scripture. If there is any dif- 
ficulty in making out lying to be a sin, when truth is classed 
under other virtues, why, then, let veracity set up for itself, 
as a virtue on its own account. This is, if we remember 
right, the coarse adopted by Bishop Butler in his ethical 
works. 

It is remarkable, however, how soon an error committed 
in theory finds its way into practice, and how soon the 
mistakes of the moral teachers of a people will affect their 
character and lower their moral tone. And there is no 
better example of this than the different light in which a 
lie is regarded in Protestant and Roman Catholic countries. 
We do not require our readers to take the fact on our as- 
sertion. It appears plainly enough from the attempts of 
the defenders of Liguori to represent (as the Christian 
Remembrancer has it) uprightness and truthfulness to be 
a curious national peculiarity, like red hair or an aquiline 
nose, instead of a Christian virtue.' They take pains to 
remind us that the tone of feeling, with regard to truthful- 
ness, is quite different in England from which it is on the 
Continent, and they tell us that it is not fair to judge of 
one nation according to the standard of another. Thus 
says the Dublin reviewer, "The society for which St. 
Alphonsus wrote is Italian, and, his theology is, conse- 
quently, to a great extent, shaped to suit the moral exi- 
gencies of that people, and presupposes all their customs 
and conventionalities. It is scarcely possible to imagine 
two characters more widely different than the Italian and 
English, nor any two less capable of judging one another." 
And he fairly acknowledges that the Italian is naturally 
less truthful than the Englishman." 

Father Faber, too, in the passage from which we have 
made an extract before, suggests that the doctrine of equi- 
vocation, however good in itself, is not adapted for use in 
England. 

" Some of the best writers say that when equivocations 
and mental reserves, even when we seem in strictness to 
have a right to use them, are so against the custom and 
genius of a country that they would have the effect of 
a direct untruth, and would weaken the foundations of 
public faith, we are at not at liberty to use them. How 
far, it may be suggested, does not this render the whole 
teaching about them inapplicable to the country in which 
we are living, and to that virtue of truth which, like hope 
in Pandora's box, seems to many persons (truly or not) to 
have remained when all else that was godly made wings 
to itself and flew away." — Page 235. 

We think, then, that there can be no doubt, even on the 
confession of our adversaries, as to the matter of fact that 
there is a very different tone of feeling on the subject of 
truth in Roman Catholic countries frdm that which exists 
in Protestant England. And the question arises, whose 
fault is this? 

We think the matter is easy enough to account for. We 



which it derives character as a virtue, we shall find it to 
be none other than a certain debt due to human society, 
and founded upon the natural exigencies of the same, 
which requires, that men if tbey make use of language at 
all, shall do so m such a wi>, that the end for which it 
was instituted be not perverted. From this double nature 
of its object matter— via., that it is concerned with the ful- 
filment of a duty to society, and that it looks to equaliza- 
tion—truthfulness has been reckoned by St. Thomas as a 
species of universal justice; it differs, however, from 
justice proper, inasmuch as the debt it has to supply does 
not depend upon legal, but upon a moral obligation." 

And so he goes on, -and by the time that he has got his 
readers fairly out of their depth, and ready to submit to any 
terms he may choose to impose on them, he is able to draw 
triumphantly his conclusion that equivocation is not lying. 

" Discoverable equivocations and non-pure mental reser- 
vations cannot be said to be the material objects forbidden 
hy the precept against lying ; for the material objects which 
this precept forbids, have already been shown to be words 
or representative signs, determined either in themselves or 

^tenTS 8 to ki falSe mettni . n 8i 8 ™ h - b * lh , e rorce o { And, again, sins are of unequal gravity ; and though alfar^ 
tion^can'oiw ™ ^? e l tt, ,T ocaU0B3 and mental rese ™- ° ffe ™ve to God, and incuV their measure of punishment, 

WeZ^ivtn^r "^ . , • ■ ■ . the Church ' 8 ■"•* ^J 6 * » t0 discriminate bdweenliu 

writer'. rL£Z , ,\ e *? aC ^ " 0t M d °' ns J" 8 '"* t0 the and sin < and to 8ecara in individuals that renunciation of 
b£ me%£ TJoeriiil 5 J7 f? n °™° W Tf ermg) ' ? vil W ^ h " '""P"" 1 in *• idea of »ubsumi«l and un- 
n o "ated on^T * hU Myle i«ru The nrk.>ow6wr, feigned conversion. She has neither warrant nor encou- 
tt> wrs Jda hu h..L . Pnrp05€ - When a soph,at w,shes ra S ement *° «rf°™> n P°n »en in general more than those 
»erVDla^«„w«:f^? • ac T WIOng concluslons <> n » habits of virtue, the absence of which would be tantamount 
^wa^ate^ 14 " , 66 "" t*"*™ t0 »»*«* to »"* reparation from God; and she thinks sheTs 
« the desired end 1w.?,?»" "^ ° f , 5?T y Y? r ?F d ° n f a ? eat dea J 1 ' an< l exolts m *" succese ' does shepro- 
ifcrie. t 'Z SLbFZL t ?J£ C £T lted th \- D " 6 '" 1 ceed 8 ° far > »? d 8ne hears, as she may, what remains will 
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on that distinction between mortal and venial sin, oT which 
we spoke before. A mortal sin creates a separation be- 
tween God and the soul : a venial sin is only a disfigure* 
ment of the soul. The Church must exhort all men to ab- 
stain from the former ; to abstain from the latter, is ft 
counsel of perfection only absolutely necessary for those 
who are aiming at being saints. And it is quietly assumed 
that lying belongs to this latter class of sins ; and we art 
given to understand that the reason that the Church of 
Rome does not take more pains to deter her people from it 
is, because she has deliberately judged it to belong to that 
class of sins which are a mere disorder of the soul, and do 
not produce any separation between the soul and God '. 

For any who have the Scriptures in their hand's, a 
formal refutation of such doctrine is unnecessary; and we 
are sure that there are many of our Roman Catholic 
friends who are " wiser than their teachers," and who are 
persuaded (notwithstanding all they may learn to the con- 
trary) that lying lips are an abomination to the Lord. 
And we beg of our sincere and honest Roman Catholic 
brethren to consider whether it is likely a Church can be 
infallible whose moral teaching is so different from the mo* 
rality of the Bible. 

We have a great deal more to say on the subject of 
St. Liguori, and his defenders ; and if we find our rea- 
ders are not tired of the subject, they shall hear from 
us again. 



DIALOGUE 
WILLIAM - 



BETWEEN FATHER D- 



- AND 

-, ON TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
Father D. — I am glad to meet you, William, and I hope 
you will allow me to call to your mind the subject of our 
last conversation. 

William. — Oh, yes, sir ; that conversation on the subject* 
of debate between the two Churches has occupied my mind 
since very much. 

D. — There is only one way to free your mind from ail 
doubt ; and that is, to " hear the Church," and to be- 
lieve, without hesitation, ever after what the Church 
teaches. 

W. — I assure you, sir, I am sincerely desirous to find 
out what Christ taught, and what his true Church teaches. 
D. — Well, then, try the Catholic Church, which cannot 
err. 

W. — You mean your own. I have considered what-yonr 
Church teaches ; and I frankly tell you, that there is one 
thing in your doctrine which I cannot believe nor receive , 
if you make that plain to me, I will be more disposed to 
listen to all you have to say in favour of the Bomam 
Catholic Church. 

D. — What is that ? I will be most glad to remove your 
objections, and to explain what you may fairly demand 
that I should explain. 

W. — If I became a Roman Catholic, I mutt profess and 
believe " that the body and blood of Christ, together with 
the soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, are truly, 
really, and substantially in the sacrament of the Eucharist, 
and that a change a made of the whole substance of the 
bread into the body, and the whole substance of the wiae 
into the blood — a change which is called Transubstantia- 
\iaa.* All this I read in Pope Pius's Creed. 

D. — If God has said it, we ought to believe it, although 
the consecrated elements seem, to our senses, to have utv- 
dergone no change. 

_ W. — I will, then, endeavour to persuade myself to 'be- 
lieve this hard saying, provided you bring me as clear 
proof that God has said that such a change is really made, 
as I have that the consecrated bread is still bread, and the 
consecrated wine is Still wine. 

D. — Here is the proof. The Lord Jesus Christ said, when 
he took the bread and brake it, " This is my body." This 
was when he instituted the sacrament. We stand, then, 
on the precise words of Christ. To do so should beenoiujh 
for all Christians. 

W. — But did not our Blessed Lord speak in parables 
often?— Mark iv. 33, 34; Surely, also, he mixed figures 
very commonly in his discourse. 

D. — But can you show any figure as bold as you must 
take this to be, if you reject Transubstantiation ? 

W. — Yes; several — as when Christ said "I am the 
way," " I am the door" (John x. 9) ; " I am the v^ne. 1, 
— xv. 1. No one dreams of anything miraculous in these 
things ; but that Jesus is as a door, because men enter 
into the kingdom of God through him ; that he is as away, 
because it is by faith on Him that we come to the Father 
(John xiv. 6) ; and that He is like a vine-stock in giving 
life, support, and fruitfulnets to the members of His body 
— i.e., to all true Christians. 

D. — A figure is not to be supposed without necessity, 
especially in the institution of a sacrament. 

W. — But, to my humble judgment, that appears ex- 
actly the occasion in which a figure is most natural, for 
is not a sacrament " a sensible sign of an invisible grace'?'' 
— Rom. Cat. It may be very natural, then, to call the 
sign by the name of what it signifies. 

D.— Still I insist on the word " is." " This is" (art 
signifies) "my body." 

W.— That is, simply, yon deny that there is & firm*. 
But which is easier, to allow a natural figure, or to believe 
that Jesus Christ held his own body in his hands — that 
when it was broken, every part was his entire bod; 
every one present ate she body of Christ, while they 



